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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Oregon people must be credited with a most gratifying 
political achievement in the nearly unanimous ratification by 
the legislature of the popular choice for United States Sena- 
tors. This exhibition of leadership in the solution of what was 
becoming a decidedly vexatious problem in American democ- 
racy betokens genius for the exigencies of self-government. 
Of course the problem connected with the choice of representa- 
tive men is not fully solved, and no sagacious Oregonian de- 
ludes himself into thinking that Oregon 's radical innovations 
are perfect, yet there is a deep convition that the State has 
struck out on the right line and that it means the attainment of 
a larger and richer commonwealth life and achievement. All 
patriotic Oregonians are already earnestly deliberating upon 
improvements in the devices of the direct prjmary and the 
method of popular choice of United States Senators that shall 
retain for Oregon primacy in these great innovations. 

The new railway and banking legislation put the State in 
line with the requirements, as to law and administrative ma- 
chinery, that modern economic development and achievements 
demand. By wise adaptation and elaboration of these new 
departments through interpretation of our own experience and 
utilization of the experience of other States incalculable re- 
turns in higher welfare for the Oregon people are insured. 
In the matter of taxation and financial administration only 
minor improvements were secured. It is to be especially 
deplored that nothing was accomplished by the legislature for 
the development of irrigation institutions. On the right 
development of our water resources for irrigation and power 
purposes hangs so much of the future greatness and happiness 
of the people of the State— and every postponement of the 
right start enhances the difficulties of the problem, if it does 
not permanently dwarf the possibilities of the State— that this 
failure of the legislature was nothing less than a calamity. 
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Our situation connected with the organization and work of 
the institutions of normal and higher education was not 
relieved. It was hoped that the right co-ordination of these 
agencies would be entrusted to a representative committee 
that would undertake a thorough study of all the elements 
of the problem. The legislative proceedings as well as the 
discussions carried on by the press of the State indicate that 
the people are awakening to a realization of their interests at 
stake in the control of the public utilities. This is exceedingly 
auspicious. 

The Maemillan Company has just published in a most at- 
tractive form "Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound." Pro- 
fessor Edmund S. Meany of the University of Washington, in 
preparing this unique work, has given the historical setting 
of Vancouver's explorations, also extended biographies of 
Vancouver and Bodega and sketches of the men honored in 
the naming of the geographical features of Northwestern 
America. Finely executed portraits of all the historic char- 
acters are inserted in connection with the text of Journal of 
Vancouver. The Journal is complete for all the movements 
of the expedition on the Sound and "muster tables" are given 
in the appendix. More extended notice of this volume will be 
given in the next issue of the Quarterly. The price of the 
book is $2.50 net. 

The Sunset for March contains a noteworthy article by 
Joseph Gaston on "Oregon's Inland Empire." The same 
periodical has W. F. Bailey's "Overland by the Butterfield 

Stage." 

Professor Joseph Schafer is engaged upon a careful study 
of the life and public services of Jesse Applegate. 

The Hon. John Minto has been contributing to the columns 
of the Morning Oregonian and the Salem Statesman a spirited 
discussion of the interest of the people in the forestry policy 
of the National Government. Mr. Minto is a firm believer in 
the American idea of entrusting the largest measure of control 
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of national resources consonant with public welfare directly 
to the people. 

Principal William I. Marshall of the Gladstone School of 
Chicago died on October 30, 1906. Mr. Marshall was ac- 
counted a man of sterling worth in the circle in which he 
moved and most highly esteemed and loved by his pupils. 
This man with his bread winning activities in Chicago made 
the correction of a version of an event of Oregon history his 
life mission. He is to be credited with a distinct and large 
service to the cause for disclosing by his indefatigable re- 
searches many valuable data. For a score of years he seems 
to have made the question of how the Pacific Northwest came 
under American rule his one hobby. He surely knew more 
about this epoch of Oregon history than any person will be 
likely to know again. In personal association he was genial 
and an exemplar in amenity and modest deference, but with 
his pen he was drastic and would not brook with equanimity 
a difference of position. If his was not the judicial mind of 
the great historian he had in the highest measure keenness and 
zeal in research and for directing his great energies and fine 
abilities toward the Oregon field he was adjudged deserving 
the recognition of an election to honorary membership in the 
Oregon Historical Society. While the results of his investiga- 
tions have appeared from time to time in the Sunday Ore- 
gonian his final statement of them will, it is expected, appear 
in book form. 

Reverend Myron Bells, D. D.,— the leading protagonist 
championing an opposite view from that of Principal Marshall 
as to the measure of influence of Dr. Marcus Whitman upon 
the destiny of Oregon— died at his home on the Skokomish 
Reservation, near Union, Mason County, Washington, on 
January 4, 1907. Dr. Eells was a worthy representative of 
the second generation of that group of missionaries sent out 
by the American Board in the thirties. Though the spirit 
and labors of this band did not have any decisive influence in 
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shaping the destiny of Oregon, nevertheless they did add much 
to the higher life of the Pacific Northwest. Myron Eells 
was born on Walker's Prairie, near the present city of Spo- 
kane. October 7, 1843, and was the second son of Reverend 
Cushing Eells and Myra Fairbanks Eells, who came across 
the plains in 1838 as missionaries of the American Board to 
assist Dr. Marcus Whitman and wife and Reverend Henry H. 
Spalding and wife in their work among the Oregon Indians. 
Myron entered Pacific University in 1861 and was graduated 
in 1866. He then went East and began his study in theology 
in Hartford Seminary, from which he was graduated in 
1871. He was pastor for the Congregational Church at Boise 
from 1871 to 1874, when he received an appointment by the 
American Missionary Association as a missionary on the res- 
ervation where he continued his labors until his death. Dur- 
ing this period of more than thirty years, however, he was 
most active and influential in promoting the educational and 
scientific interests of the Pacific Northwest. He was a trustee 
of Whitman College and of Pacific University for many 
years. He had a membership in the Anthropological Society 
at Washington, D. C, and in the Victoria Institute, London, 
England, and in many others. The publications of the Smith- 
sonian Institution contain many of his contributions. He was 
the leading authority in the Pacific Northwest on all questions 
pertaining to Indian life. He was also a zealous student of the 
missionary history of this region and made most valuable 
contributions to the literature bearing on missionary activi- 
ties. In addition to many minor pamphlets and newspaper 
articles we have his ' ' History of Indian Missions of the Pacific 
Coast— Oregon, Washington, and Idaho," published by the 
American Sunday School Union in 1882; and his "Father 
Eells, or the Results of Fifty-five Years of Missionary Labors 
in Oregon and Washington"— essentially a life of his father. 
This was issued by the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Boston, in 1894. Pacific University is, I 
believe, about to publish his history of that institution. In 
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order to prosecute such studies in ethnology and history in 
his isolation on the reservation it was necessary for him to 
collect an extensive library and museum. His collections in 
his fields of productive activity were most valuable and were 
in large part bequeathed to Whitman College. Dr. Eells was 
married to Miss Sarah M. Crosby in Boise, Idaho, on January 
18, 1875, and she, with several children, mostly grown, survive 
him. 



